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W4n awt) ST John’s Wood Branch. The fourth m< 
Hampstead an^ S J l6 at 2Q Buckland Crescent. 


The fourth meeting of 


^ 'on 'Jan""/ V6 at 20 Buckland Crescent. T. G 
I read a delightful paper on The Education of Girl s 
' ’’ c;, inmrs Crichton Browne’s Oration on Sex.’’ 


the session was 

Rooper, Esq., H.M.i., " V'^ e _ C ricliton Browi 

C. 1 E.'Cice Esql'took the chair. Some interesting discussion followed 

th WOODFOR°D Bra P NCH.-A meeting was held at Mrs. Fowler’s, Glebelands, 
South Woodford, on Saturday, Feb. 4, when I)r. Schofield read a paper on 
the PNEU. There was a small attendance, but those present were much 
interested A branch was formed, Miss E. Fowler consenting to become 
treasurer, and Mrs. Spedding Curwen secretary. Another meeting has 
• ' nrntKT pd. when Dr Schofield’s address will be repeated as far as 


been 


urer, ana ivn». — - 

arranged, when Dr Schofield’s address 

* * 1 — tMimKpr will 


Deen anan 5 ^, — — . 

possible, and it is expected a larger number will join. 

The following letter has been issued by the Committee. 


We hope our 


readers will give generous support : 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 

January io, 1893. 

Sir or Madam,— The Executive Committee have received during the 
past year (including £1 19s. 7d. remaining in the Treasurer’s hands at the 
end of 1891) the sum of £52 17s. id., of which they have spent in farthering 
the general work of the Union the sum of ^51 14 s. 7d., leaving the small 
balance of £1 2 s. 6 d. to carry forward to the New Year. The largest item 
of expenditure has been incurred for the preparation and circulation of the 
pamphlet containing a detailed statement or the principles and aims of the 
Union, and an account of the work done by the several branches up to the 
date of the General Meeting in June last. 

The Committee now appeal to the members and friends of the Society 
for a renewal of their kind assistance, and for increased support, to enable 
them to avail themselves of the opportunities of growing usefulness that are 
now continually presenting themselves. The past year has seen the Society 
established on a firmer basis than before, and it now remains for those who 
believe in its principles to press forward and make its influence felt wherever 
there are children to be trained. 

- alU ^ le T h0C ! 0f d0ing thiS is by rcadin » and circulating the 

iflt ZL morT m i? usefuInessof which would be largely increased 

bookse Zr o T l6ly kn0Wn ' The can be ordered through any 

Ss f 0 ; one v ' ' S - n0t f COnvenient > I will send it post free to an 

aaaress lor one year on receipt of 6s. 

The situation of the Parenti Review is very anxious It is necessary to 
SrTthe'pnWitf’' th’ ^ PUbli5h “ S «> in co„.i'n»in 8 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen “he 1 1 • ?, wou,d ’ to ( l uote the words of 

solicited. Y T hclpis most urgently 

scriptions and donations towards^? u" d acknowled £ e an >’ sub ‘ 

particulars of its work to any friends 1^ ° f tHC S ° dety ’ and t0 send 
The enclosed Report .f it- 

esting to members, as showing w • f Educatlon ” will be found inter- 
fruit in practice, ^ v ° P nnci Pl es of the Union are bearing 

i our obedient servant, 

Henry Perrin, Hon. Org. Sec. 
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Ol 1 HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

THE INFLUENCE AND TEACHING OF THE 
EDUCATED MOTHER.* 

Mrs. Alfred Booth. 

In dealing with an abstract subject one hardly knows how to 
approach it in the most practical and profitable manner. If in 
this short paper I fail to do this, it will be owing to my want of 
originality, and not the fault of a most interesting and instruc- 
tive subject. 

The family, the oldest human institution, is as important a 
factor to-day as in the beginnings of life on this planet. I am 
in fact inclined to think it is even more important than in any 
past age, because we are able to look at it in a reasonable 
manner. The family to-day, like every other institution of 
divine or human origin, is on its trial. Shall the family stand, or 
shall it, like so many churches and governments, alter its 
constitution and be a less sacred thing in the future than it has 
been in the past ? 

While recognising that there is no reason why with proper 
reverence we should not discuss the family and its foundations, 
let me say at once, it is entirely on the gro und of its divine 

* Paper read at Bristol Conference of Women Workers. Reprinted by kind 
permission of Bristol Ladies’ Association for the Care of Girls. 
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orie in and inalienable ?! particular subject 

S Educated Mother, her Teaching and Influence 

What then, is education? Who is the educated mother? 
What ought her teaching and influence to be ? 

What is education ? We are apt to think we know very well 
what education is, and when asked this question give an answer 
which we hope will satisfy ourselves and others. When, how- 
ever, we begin to think seriously on the subject we are surprised 
to find how dim and hazy our opinions are, and we cannot be 
satisfied until we try to classify them and arrive at some definite 
conclusions. Speaking of education therefore in reference to 
women as mothers, I should venture to say its first and prime 
object ought to be to make women think, and that all education 
which does not tend to make thinking easy and natural fails of 
its object and is not education. 

The original meaning of the word educate is to draw forth ; 
education should therefore aim at drawing forth all the different 
powers of human beings. True education should train the 
intellect, establish principles, and regulate the heart. In 
answering the question, what is education ? — especially in refer- 
ence to girls — I would strike this threefold cord, believing that 
if the intellect is trained to habits of thought by the develop- 
ment of its faculties, the conscience to the perception of the 
reasonableness of principles founded on intelligible moral laws, 
and the heart to a wise regulation of its spontaneous action, we 
may hope for results which will be most likely to prepare women 
for the particular duties and responsibilities which motherhood 
brings. 

The whole question of the education of women is still in its 
infancy. I am speaking now in a broad sense, and wish to include 
all women, and not the favoured class only, who can easily 
o tain all advantages. In former days there were, of course, 
many examples of highly educated women, whose names rise at 
once o our minds ; but the idea that education, in an all-round 

s.nse, is t e birthright of women as well as men was not a 
recognised fact. 

srhnrJ ! _ untan Fathers of American Independence established 
colon i pc ° f °/ S ° nCe ° n foundation of the New England 
“a l620 ’ but there is mention of schools for girl* 
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If women could boil potatoes, spin, and bear healthy children 
it was considered, even in the land where education is now- 
crude though it may be— more widely spread than in any other 
country, that their education was complete. An extract from 
the records of some New England towns will emphasise this • 
“In 1778 the town of Northampton in New England voted 
not to be at any expense for schooling girls. Upon an appeal 
to the Courts, the town was indicted and fined for its« k neglect. 
Within the memory of a resident of Hatfield, an influential 
citizen, whose children were girls, appealed in town meeting for 
the privilege of sending them to the public school, which he 
helped by his taxes to support. An indignant fellow-townsman 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed, ‘ Hatfield school-girls, never!’ 
In New England in 1790 it was proposed that three or four 
schools for girls might be established, which were to be fur- 
nished with dames to ‘ learn them, as they expressed it, good 
manners, and proper decency of behaviour. These were to be 
essentials, but in addition they were to be taught spelling and 
reading sufficient to read the Bible, and, if the parents desired 
it, needlework and knitting. The session of the schools was to 
be from April to October, but a later petition being presented 
to the town, it graciously voted that some further arrangement 
be made for instruction of girls, and that during the summer 
months, when the boys are diminished in numbers, the masters 
shall receive the girls, after the boys are dismissed, for instruction 
in reading and grammar.” 

What a contrast the widespread educational ideas in reference 
to women in the United States of America and here present to- 
day ! We are emancipated from the blindness, ignorance and 
prejudice of the past, but it would be strange indeed if the best 
minds of the day should not still find much to reconsider and 
develop before we can arrive at the wisest and best methods for 
the education of women. 

Who, then, is the educated mother ? The educated mother 
is pre-eminently a woman who thinks, and the results of her 
regulated thought will be seen in the daily administration of 
her home. 

Happily, the educated mother can be found now in all classes 
of society, and her presence need not be confined to homes o 
wealth and ease. 
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TEACHING o h THE H1.UCATED MOTHEK. 

— r i havTsome knowledge of physiology, of 
Every mother should ha ^ ^ exact tec hnical sciences, of 

hygiene, or the science of l D d!stinct notions of domestic 
sewing and cookery, a h ow frequently young 

economy. It is hum hat ng ^ for ^ first 

women, who are enjoying the r j ^ t jjf e j ts necessities. 

and demands. it . / e . f t the care of nurses and 

nursery-maids^ who, ^without 'the education of their mistresses, 
are stm better trained in the nursery management of the young 
than the mother herself. How many nurseries are there 
throughout England which the mother does not enter without 
giving warning of her approach, and where the nurse reigns 

^Notthat I would wish to introduce the American and F rench 
system of turning the whole house into a nursery, allowing the 
children to roam at will through the different rooms, but 
would urge that the educated mother’s proper place is alike 
nurseries and entertaining-rooms, and, if she wishes to feel her- 
self equally at home above as below stairs in the precincts of 
her own home, she must step across its magic threshold with 
some knowledge of the laws of human life, and should ha\ c 
studied physiology with a view of her own destiny as a possible 
wife and mother, and, in any case, a member of a human com- 
munity, where to women, married and unmarried, is confided the 
early training of boys and girls. 

The educated mother should have some plain ideas of life as 
it really is. Reality, not ideality, should be the watchword with 
which she starts her life-work. No right-minded woman can 
begin the double life with its intense interests and absorbing 
duties without the blest vision of an ideal home rising before 
her; but I would urge her to change the word ideal into real, and 
lo ! she will find the real home is the ideal, for it is only through 
the actual we can attain to the spiritual. 

The influence and teaching of the educated mother must 
begin in the nursery. Most of, if not all, the habits and tendencies 
in our children which trouble us and them when they are grown 
up can be modified and counteracted in the nursery. There is a 
favourite expression often used, “ It is my nature and I cannot 
change it. This is a fatal mistake ; nature is here used to 
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denote inherited qualities, and these can be alte^dbv^^ 
ment and education. 

It is the mother’s duty to recognise that while her children 
may show fresh traits of unexpected excellence or difficulty 
they will also be sure to show characteristics which she 
recognises are theirs by inheritance, and it will be the first aim 
of her nursery instructions to direct, counteract and balance 
these inherited tendencies,, while she watches keenly for fresh 
departures in their moral as well as physical development. 

Guyau, a young I 1 rench physiological and philosophic writer, 
too soon lost to this world, whose admirable little book on 
“Education and Heredity,” published in the Contemporary 
Science Series, it would be well for all mothers to read, says : 
“ Most parents bring up their children for their own sakes and 
not for their children’s sake, some for the pleasure of the child 
as estimated by the child ” — (there is a profound truth under- 
lying this) ; “ true education is disinterested ; it brings up the 
child for its own sake, it also brings it up for its country’s sake, 
and the human race as a whole.” Again he says : “ All 
education should be directed to this end to convince the child 
that he is capable of good and incapable of evil, in order to 
render him actually so.” These words may remind us that in 
our own childhood the sentiment uppermost in the minds of our 
educators was the reverse of this : “ Convince the child that he 
is utterly depraved if you wish him to long after goodness, was 
too often the expression of their inward thought. Do not let 
us be afraid of the modern way of instilling love of goodnes. 
into the life-blood of the child. Remember the greatest 
Teacher must have been of this opinion when He sai , e 
angels do always behold the face of My 1-athci wuci is m 
Heaven”; “ Whosoever offendeth one oi these itt e ones, 1 
better for him that a mill-stone were hung a out is n 
he were cast into the depths of the sea”; “ Suffer he Aitt 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such 

the Kingdom of Heaven.” . . , 14.- i 1ome life 

Happy the mother who can hersel 1 * u P e ™ e this let her take 
of her infant children, but if not ab 

great pains in the choice of nurse and c °™P a "!°. ch ; s G f intense 

If there be one thing more than ano it ^ jj er children, 
interest to the educated mother it is the mai 
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1 espect, 


Sons and daughters alike are sources of anxiety * ... 

for if manners make the man, good manners in a woman are 
more to be desired. What do we mean by manners ? The 
word comes from inanus, “ a hand," and may technically be said 
to refer to the way in which a thing is handled, and is therefore 
the way of performing or handling anything. We say every, 
thing depends upon how a thing is handled ; almost anything 
can be done if it is handled rightly. What an idea of power 
does this not give in regard to manner, and what an important 
part the cultivation of manners plays in education, at home, at 
school, and in the world. There is a prevalent idea in England, 
not to be found, so far as I know, in other countries, that 
courteous manners may be an indication of insincerity. There 
is a certain class of minds upon which the best manners have 
this effect; they at once ask the question, “Is he or she 
sincere ” ? 

When first coming in contact with this view of good manners, 
one is startled, and for a time carried captive by its special 
pleading for truth. It is asserted where no special interest in a 
person is felt, it is a violation of truth to greet such person, or 
in fact any stranger, with a smile of friendliness, or a genial, 
sympathetic appearance. But we must not forget, when attracted 
by this cold, truthful view of manners, to perceive there is a 
deeper principle lying below the fundamental one of Truth, and 

* a u-!f. ^ 0Ve ‘ e ffect of a cold, blunt manner is to produce 

a chilling effect on those who are acted upon, whereas the loving 
or genial manner creates in the recipient a feeling of pleasure 

and mUSt bc reaUy the more trut hful of the two, 

° 1S T L ° Ve ’ and has made the foundations of His Universe 
others ° VC i and i^ rUtb ’ ^ ant advocates this greeting of 
Trea bec!^’ T' 1 them ' and ar S““ its advantages are 
X cUldrl S f ° rt r h ‘° Ve ° n b0th sides - The difference 

Jwt: ?.Tb am i!r, regard *° «• 

and that has no manners'- nalurall >' S ood manners, 

disposhioned dhWwh’jT* * lway ! the e 0 °d-ten,pered, happy- 
handling people and 1- early in life ,he r « ht mode of 
straightforward child . a " d ,s il not the more honest, 
of people and thinp-O °tu 1VCS US m ° St trouble in the handling 
e • he educated mother must therefore 
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make Love the ground of her instructions and „ va i 
while she fixes the courteous child’s mode of a a " d 

attribute of God Himself, she will Lllv' ? °? 

train the uncourteous chi ld in this si X “dea Ca 
and its eternal union with Truth. What 'Tod , ' . Lov< ; 

together let not man put asunder.” One of the mu” - 
taneously well-mannered of English High-School heJ-mU-' 
tresses said to me not long ago: "If a child, particularly a 
boy, be not taught to bc courteous from one to ten years of 
age, he will never be truly courteous. The habit may be 
acquired later, but will never be spontaneous.” The educated 
mother must influence quietly in this matter by her own 
manners, and the way in which she] exemplifies the] principles 
of love and truth. Hard and unnecessary judgments of others 
in the presence of children are an offence to good taste and 
manners, and very injurious, as tending to encourage the use- 
lessly critical spirit. 

The educated mother must, however, be much more than a 
nursery machine and a technical instructress. Realising that the 
children of to-day will rapidly develop into individuals keen to 
learn and be taught, she will always be alive to the necessity of 
cultivating her own mind, and the work of self-education and 
improvement will go on for her while life lasts. It is absolutely 
necessary a mother should know how to care for the small 
bodies, but it is equally important she should understand and 
satisfy the unfolding intellects of her children. It is a painful 
spectacle, that of a mother who has allowed her children to out- 
strip her as thinking beings, and can no longer keep pace with 
them in their pursuits and interests. The educated mother 
knows this, and will keep well in touch with all the interests of 
life. Religion, politics, social and philanthropic problems are 
all of absorbing interest to her, and she recognises she can keep 
her children’s confidence, some of whom probably are cleverer 
than herself, only by habits of thoughtful interest in all which 
concerns humanity. 

Beyond this the educated mother will seek to prepare her 
s °ns and daughters for that trying period in their lives when, 
emerging from childhood, they stand on the threshold of woman 
an d manhood, oppressed often by new, bewildering thoughts, 
and open to guidance in a peculiarly sensitive and receptive 
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manner. For this critical period the mother has already pre _ 
pared herself by her knowledge of laws human and divine, 
and she earnestly endeavours to be herself the guide of her 
developing children. Had I been writing this paper ten years 
ago I should have been very sure that to all her children alike 
the educated mother would speak early in life in reference to 
these sacred subjects. Age, and a wider experience of life, 
have, however, modified my views in this respect, and I feel it 
a matter on which one cannot dogmatise. If mothers can 
secure and keep the confidence of sons and daughters, they will 
be guided to instruct and warn aright. But of this I am abso- 
lutely sure— that their warnings must be based on knowledge 
else they will not be received and believed in. 

But there is a subject which may be mentioned in this 
connection where the influence of the mother should be great 
and different, as it seems to me, from what it now is. I 
refer to modesty in dress as well as in manner. There are 
two things which strike the American sojourner in Europe. 
One is that table-manners in Germany are no criterion of 
mental refinement and education, and that even in France 
where culinary skill is carried into the realm of art, the con- 
sumer is not always an artist in his way of eating. The other 
mg is, that in England immodesty in dress is no criterion of 

“5: H th ° Ught l 0r deed - In P lain w °rds, a truly Chris- 
En _jJ\ thr .° piC ’ absoIutel y pure-minded woman will in 

and I amT r Z W ° Uld ’ in the United States ~ 

wom an v n ° U t0 1I S f y “ France ^o-stamp her as a fast 

now perfectIy wdl that thc standard in 
in the evening- with & T™ 6 tblS < :° untr y- A lady may appear 
and yet that same tad^ 3 S ° ° U ^ Cannot faiI 1:0 be observed, 
denying Christia 1 1S ei !^ a S ed all the year round in self- 
offends in word orde " 1 pubbc work > and never intentionally 
moral law of Moses ^ aSamSt the Cthical wiU of Christ or the 

immodestes ” said^^T*^!^ 011 *' leS P rudes > mais les prudes 
reflect on this axiom 7 * * renchman ‘ Wil l you translate and 
Xow what is the* 

England, where educatin ^ anat j on of this curious anomaly ? I* 1 
higher you r i se ; n ? an le finement are so widespread, the 

social scale the more likely are you to find 
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mothers quite unconscious of the influent , 

over their daughters in regard to this matter § eXerdse 

With some exceptions, I venture to sav’tW • • 

circles, low dressing is de rigueur. y t, in aristocratic 

There can, it seems to me h** 
fashion is one of the consequences of a °, f d ° Ubt this 

this fashion being prevalent at Court- , arc | lca s y s ^ e m, and 
take place until fife 

A visit to the Stuart and Hanoverian Portrait r a ii • 
successive seasons seemed to show me whv the of ? m tW ° 
take a different stand. She has all her lifrf ~ ueen d °es not 

by portraits of ancestors dressed in quaint tow XcXxpot! 
r„S more of boson, to the gaze of posterity than is reaUy mX, 
and as she was never. I suppose, educated to feel this a question 
of practical eth.cs but merely one of conventional suitably he 

& E„7nd of r ;id?; rt dress to suii the - 

The Court of Queen \ ictoria will go down to posterity as one 

°r I r PU i rCSt m h,St ° ry - What a benefit to Society it would be 
1 the fashion of immodest dressing could receive the disapproval 

o a Sovereign whose influence and teaching extend over so 
great a part of the civilised world, whether we, who, without 
cing lcs prudes Anglaises,” are still of opinion that beauty as 
well as morality should dictate the cut of a gown, can do any- 
thing to influence custom in this matter, is an important ques- 
tion ; as educated mothers, however, our duty towards our 
daughters is so plain that he who runs may read. 

In regard to love and marriage the influence of the 
educated mother may be boundless. The educated, refined 
household is hardly likely to fall into vulgarity of thought 
and speech in reference to these subjects, but the tone must 
be set by the mother early in life. A low level of speech 
about the sweet intimacies of childhood, the foolish antici- 
pating of relationships which come to maturity later on 
!n life should hardly be indulged in. Families which have 
neglected wise reticence when the children were young can 
always be recognised ; for in them the tone, when sons and 
daughters are growing up and taking the initiative, is apt to be 
an offence to good taste and refinement. Following the mothers 
lead, the father will not fail to be in accord with her wishes, 
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and the result will be natural belief on the children s part 
love as the foundation of family life, and marriage as its „ a ,„ ra i 
'° ',™e„ce A mother once said, in speaking of a young g irl 
who had spent months in her family, “Not a word hasshe heard 
M with us of love and marriage.” Surely a mistake this, f or 
however anxious we may be to ignore these human subjects, „ e 
find they assert themselves, and it is far wiser to encourage 
reasonable talk between parents and children, than to drive our 
children to discuss life and its most sacred human interests with 
their young friends of both sexes. 

In conclusion, the influence and teaching of the educated 
mother is all for righteousness ; and the formation in her chil- 
dren of character, based on self-control and self-sacrifice, the 
daily object of her life. 


IN OUR STUDY. 

II. 

(STONES.) 

By Julia Firth. 

WE have a piece of Brazilian amethyst which looks like a dark 
paving-stone outside, but inside displays a cut and polished 
surface of great beauty; it is all glorious within, the polish 
revealing what is there. “ Mere outside polish ” does not seem 
to occur in stones ; they have true character : ice has engraved 
them, successive deposits have formed them. These angles 
these curves, this variety of colour— all have a history to tell to 
those who can read them aright. I cannot do so ; I do not 
know the language. Perhaps Shakespeare did not; but his 
banished Duke found “sermons in stones ” ; and here, at least, is 
a text for us. Education, as Mr. Ruskin says, is a revealer of 
differences ; no amount of polishing will turn a flint into an 
agate. But agates may be obscured ; let us see to it that we 
spare no pains with them. 

Here is a specimen from Hungary: dozens of little amethyst 
crystals raise their points from a flat slab of quartz, and all are 
dusted over with minute yellowish-brown crystals of, I think, 
chalybite. The amethyst crystals are not all of the same height 
or size. There are little dells and nooks and corners; their 
positions may vary, but they are under strict rule as to shape. 
And here a dull-looking roundish stone, something like a small 
potato ; but raise it and look into the hollow of it (it is called 
a S e °de) and you will see lovely little crystals of amethyst 
projecting from the cavity. Another specimen is a large crystal, 
s ix-sided, like other quartz crystals, which has attained its 
characteristic form and colour late in life, after a long struggle 
"*th shapelessness and dulness — possibly a case of neglected 
education and indomitable energy nevertheless. 


